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done earlier in your career 
to get across, even though 
that’s not what you feel in- 
stinctively. 

“Look at all the people 
that came out of that- era. 
Jack Bruce? He’s got real 
problems. The guy has writ- 
ten some of the best songs 
ever in England, but it’s over 
people’s heads and because 
it’s not what he’s been do- 
ing in Cream, people “don’t 
want to know. They want 
the flash bass player bit, 
but he wants to be a singer- 
songwriter and he’s got a 
great voice, and nobod: 
wants to know! ; 

“He can hardly get a gig 
together. Instead of coming 
in through the back door and 
working through the clubs 
again, he tries to go for 
what’s too big for him all 
the time. What people like 
so much about him is what 
he hates about himself.” 

Wasn’t that the same with 
Moore and wasn’t it why he 
drifted haplessly from band 
to band, with no real com- 
mitment? 

“Well, I look upon it in 
the way that no matter what 
you play, it’s still you play- 
ing it and it's up to you to 
use different vehicles to get 
yourself across. I can use 
very obvious vehicles, like 
making it sound very simple 
and commercial, or I can 
make it more interesting to 
me. That’s my choice.!I think 
that’s the problem people 
like Jack Bruce face. He 
could go out tomorrow and 
write another dozen ‘ Sun- 
shine Of Your Love’s but 
that’s not what he’s into 
anymore. 

“Phil Lynott said that I 
was one step ahead of my 
own audience and I’m not 
quite sure what he meant. 
I can see that maybe he 
thinks I’m jumping the gun 
a bit too quickly but I don’t 
think you should underesti- 
mate the audience too much. 

“ If they like your playing, 
you’ve got to take them 
through doors with you any- 
Way; open doors for them 
and introduce them to differ- 
ent musical things and they 
get into things that they 
probably would get into if it 
wasn’t for you, which is 
really nice.” 

Back to the three-piece, 
Moore became: disillusioned 
again. The band split up. 

Chance number three came 
at the start of 1974 when 
Eric Bell broke from ‘Thin 
Lizzy and Phil Lynott turn- 
ed to Moore, an old friend 
from his Skid Row days. For 
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Moore — 


Gary, it was a case of jump- 
ing from the frying pan into 
the fire, another three-piece. 

Moore found it very lim- 
iting and he went through a 
Period of “ getting out of my 

rains every night and going 
berserk for an hour-and-a- 
half on stage.” Moore lasted 
in Thin Lizzy Mk. 2 for 
four months. 

“T think it was good for 
the band because I don’t 
think that what did happen 
(success) would have hap- 
pened if I had stayed with 
them. I don’t think Lizzy 
took off until they got into 
the two-guitar format and 
that wouldn’t have happened 
with me in the band. I 
wouldn’t have worn having a 
second guitarist for a sec- 
ones ert pone I was ree 
of ie three-piece thing. 
would have liked to have 
had a keyboard player in- 
Lizzy and there was talk of 
it but we didn’t get around 
to it and I was becoming 
more difficult to work with. 

“We had a lot of prob- 
Jems. Phil and I didn’t see— 
eye to eye on a lot of things. 
I was trying to make Lizzy 
into something they weren’t 
by trying to make them 
more adventurous and Phil 


felt it was complicating 
things too much, which is 
cool. I was to get 


them into rhythmical 
that they didn’t particularly 
went: to do. 

‘m not saying I was 
right. Phil knew what he 
was doing but personally I 
would have liked it to be 
more adventurous. I'd try 
to get Brian Down to try 
something and Phil would 
disagree, It was just two 
different ways of seeing 
things, so I said ‘F—— 
this, I’m getting out *.” 

A few months after that, 
Moore met. Jon ‘Hiseman, 
who was in the process of 
putting a revamped Colos- 
seum together. Moore him- 
self fancied putting together 
a band that was very togeth- 
er, 


“Tt was like a reaction to 
what I was doing with Lizzy, 
because that was very hap- 
hazard. I was getting out of 
my brains and playing on 
automatic pilot all night. I 
wanted to get something to- 
gether that was very de- 
manding musically which 
would help to keep me away 
from that sort of thing and 
which would straighten me 
out both as a person and a 
musician and that-I would 
learn with. - 

“TI wasn’t intp Colosseum 
or anything like that, “but I 
always liked John’s playing. 
I wanted to play with people 
who had the reputation of 
being very good players. I 
wanted to play th the best 
people in the country, and I 
didn’t want anything less. I 
didn’t give a s—— how long 
it took to do that. 

“TY don’t like calling it 
jazz-rock, Jazz to me is 
people who blow into bugles 
and saxophones and I don’t 
like it. When you get to a 
certain stage with your in- 
strument, you can go on 
playing what I was playing 
all your life, but if you’re 
honest with yourself, there 
comes a time when you have 
to say ‘I’ve done this, I 
want to try something else.’ 

“ (John) McLaughlin came 
along and he opened my ears 
to a lot of things because he 
just approached the whole 
thing from a different angle. 
He opened my ears to a lot 
of possibilities: I mean, I 
didn’t rush out and buy all 
the albums, but any time I 
heard it ‘sank in sub- 
consciously and it started to 
show in my 

“T didn’t try to copy any- 


thing that the guy wrote. I~ 


just sat down and these 
things started coming out. 
I found it very interesting to 
play that weren’t ob- 
vious to people and at the 
same time were very exciting 
to me. 


think of the way rock start- 
ed out, it was the most 
simple, basic thing. Two 
chords, not even three, and 
blues was one chord. It has _ 
always reflected the environ-— 
ment it’s grown up in, no_ 
matter what way you look at 
it. 


“TI think that the music 
this band plays is a very 
typical reaction to the sort 
of environment that we live 
in. It's very hard and very 
complicated, and that’s the 


Chance number four to 
make it to the big time came 
for Moore in February of 
this year, when he rejoined 
Thin Lizzy for their Ameri- 
can tour with Queen, after 
Brian Robertson sustained a_ 
hand injury that kept him 
out of action. It won’t be 
denied that the idea of § 
Moore joining the band per- @ 
manently when Robertson | 
said he was quitting was at- 
tractive to both the band and 
the guitarist himself. 

It was very different, he 
said, to his previous spell in_ 
Lizzy. There were none of 
the hang-ups of a band des- 
perate to make it. This time, | 
he enjoyed the experience of 
Playing with them immense- 
ly. ; : 
“It was a very heavy time 
afterwards, I didn’t know | 
what to do. I didn’t want to 
hurt anybody. But at the 
same time, I didn’t want to 
turn my back on this great 
scene. I was hanging in the 
middle of this very tempting 
thing. I wouldn’t join Thin | 
Lizzy for money and I 
wouldn’t join Colosseum for 
money, because if that’s 
what it’s all about, both 
would be wrong for me. 

“T mean, I really got into 
playing with Scott (Gorham). 
I had always liked his play- 
ing a lot. He’s got great_ 
feeling and great flow. Actu- 
ally he helped me because 
he put something back into 
,my style that I had lost a 
lot — the bluesiness. He 
helped me go get back into 
that thing of making it flow 
instead of thinking so much 
about what notes you're 
playing. I was more of a 
natural guitarist playing with 


But Moore and Lizzy again 9 
parted company, through, 
he says, influences outside 
the band, possibly contrac- 
tual difficulties, Which he 
wouldn’t expand on. There 
was talk of a parallel career 
in both bands, but Moore 
that this would 
have been impossible. 3 


